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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



October, 



are laboring for this great purpose, to-day turn the eyes 
of their mind toward you and hope to have you with 
them in the holy cause. They feel that with your most 
powerful support the course which they have been pur- 
suing for years in order to reach the longed-for goal 
will be the sooner completed. But they know, on the 
other hand, that whether or not they are aided by the 
Head of the Catholic Chureh, this goal will undoubtedly 
some day be reached. 

To resume and conclude: As the Vicar of Christ 
(which you are called), you ought to follow His teach- 
ings and to see that they are practiced by all. Christ 
was and is adored as God because He made the suffer- 
ings of humanity His own, and because He made himself 
a sacrifice for the common good; because He was the 
enemy of all violence ; because He labored for the 
destruction of hatred ; because He made love and 
brotherhood the law of humanity. According to this 
law, not he who shall have uttered the most prayers, but 
he who shall have loved the most and performed the 
most good works shall be rewarded in eternity. If you, 
honored Father, follow this path marked out by Christ, 
you will increase the Church, and will be renowned in 
history. Nor, in case you do this, will the promoters of 
science and free thought justly be able to pride them- 
selves upon the ability of humanity to continue more 
rapidly its path of progress aided by those two great 
factors, science and liberty, and no longer retarded by 
fratricidal struggles and animosities born of stupid 
fanaticism and ignorance. 

In writing this letter I have felt that I was perform- 
ing a, duty to humanity. It remains for you to show 
that the appeal has not been made in vain to those senti- 
ments by which your apostolic ministry ought to be 

controlled. 

-^ 

Resolutions of the Nebraska 
Chautauqua. 

The following resolutions, introduced by Dr. George 
W. Hoss, one of the lecturers, were adopted at the 
Nebraska Chautauqua, held at Auburn, August 21 : 

Whereas, War is inhuman, anti-Christian, and the 
most expensive and irrational mode of settling inter- 
national disputes; and 

Whereas, We now have an honorable and able inter- 
national court of arbitration at The Hague ; therefore, 

Resolved, That all national differences should be re- 
ferred to said court before any steps are taken in prepa- 
ration for war. 

Whereas, Large armies and navies are a stimulus to 
the war spirit ; 

Resolved, That we ask all good citizens everywhere, 
and especially members of Congress, to oppose an in- 
crease of the navy, and to encourage a reduction, as 
speedily as practicable, of the army till it shall be brought 
down to its former number of twenty-five thousand. 

Whereas, Military displays on civil occasions and 
military instruction in schools and colleges foster the 
war spirit among the people ; therefore 

Resolved, That we oppose such displays and all such 
instruction, and especially oppose government aid and 
encouragement in behalf of such instruction. 

Resolved, further, that we hold it the duty of all good 



citizens to encourage peace among nations by all practi- 
cable means, as speech, press and vote, and especially 
do we call on editors, teachers, preachers and other 
public speakers to aid in this humane and Christian work. 
Resolved, That a copy of the above be forwarded to 
the papers of this city, also to the Advocate of Peace, 
in Boston, with a request for publication. 



New Books. 



Tolstoy and His Message. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. New York: Funk & Wagnall's Co. Cloth, 
100 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Voluminous biographies often defeat their purpose and 
bury the man beneath his deeds. The brief monograph 
of a friend, with its possible errors of fact and lack of 
perspective, does immeasurably more toward according 
him his true place in history. Such — though singularly 
free from errors of fact and with a perspective which the 
yet shadowy Zeitgeist of the twentieth century approves 
as far truer than that of conventional thought — is the 
little monograph on "Tolstoy and His Message," by 
Ernest Howard Crosby. It is as a lover of Tolstoy and 
of humanity that the author writes ; as a lover in that 
sense of the word to our time so strangely new, but to 
history as old as the fame of Jesus. 

As a lover of Tolstoy, the author interprets that rare 
and striking personality with a touch that commands the 
sympathy of his readers. He pauses not a moment over 
the surroundings which made no worthy impress on his 
hero's heart; he passes from one soul-crisis to another, 
revealing the true significance of each, and hinting at 
what each cost with a delicate reserve due to the fact 
that the venerable man still lives in his Russian home. 

The author's good judgment is manifest in the wise 
selection of incident in his chapter on " Boyhood and 
Manhood," but it is even more apparent in that on " His 
Great Spiritual Crisis." There is a naivete and serious- 
ness about Tolstoy's " Confession " which demands of 
scorner and scoffer an involuntary belief in his sincerity. 
Here Mr. Crosby's sympathy and dignity of treatment 
have effected the same result. One man may scarcely 
interpret for another the hidden soul-life. But the 
student of Tolstoy will find within this chapter a clari- 
fied reinterpretation such as only love and the knowledge 
which is born of it could produce. Glimpses are given 
of abysses of thought through which the spirit toiled till 
it came out upon the sun-clear mountain peaks of spiritual 
truths almost axiomatic, peaks which seem quite above 
the clouds to the mass of humanity because hidden in 
the mists of tradition. 

With the beginning of the chapter on " His Answer 
to the Riddle of Life," the reader realizes the source of 
the author's insight. It is not merely because he is a 
lover of Tolstoy, but because, like the latter, he is a lover 
of humanity, that he can read the meaning of an indi- 
vidual life. Back in his own experience he woke up to 
love, to its obligations of brotherliness toward all the 
race of men, to its reward in patient self-sacrifice, — and 
it was Tolstoy's voice that woke him. 

One never can successfully unfold the teachings of 
any master-mind without having at some time been pro- 
foundly stirred by them. If belief is the result, and 
that is strengthened by experience, one becomes in 
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turn a teacher of the same truth. Such seems to be Mr. 
Crosby's position. His restatement of Tolstoy's writings 
carries its own conviction. So certain is he of the 
essential truth of Tolstoy's solution, of its integrity as a 
basis for the moral and social code, that he is at no pains 
to strengthen the authority of his oracle, but rather 
acknowledges his quite evident fallibility. 

It is perhaps well to notice here that he interprets 
Tolstoy's teaching in no narrow or literal sense. The 
spirit of the man is larger than his learning, larger than 
his opinions. That is the dominant factor in his influ- 
ence, that the sole criterion by which his words or his 
deeds should be judged. That it is which Mr. Crosby 
tests by the Christian spirit, the spirit which for nineteen 
centuries has been, and for centuries to come will doubt- 
less be, the sole judge of all systems of thought and all men. 

Here is disclosed a hopeful parallelism. To be sure, 
it is to Jesus Christ's teachings, as Tolstoy plainly de- 
clares, that he is solely indebted. But there is still a 
chance for arbitrary and unwarranted interpretation on 
his part. Such Mr. Crosby fails to find. The visions of 
humanity actuated in all its life by the spirit of love, 
which Tolstoy, the Russian peasant, saw, resemble 
strikingly the visions of the Galilean peasant as they 
are embodied in his precepts and example. 

This little book, which is worthy of more than one 
careful reading, would not be complete without the sixth, 
its crowning chapter, on "The Christian Teaching in 
Practice." It is here that Mr. Crosby's own personality 
leaves its deepest impress upon the book. 

Tolstoy's teaching, as well as that of his Master, the 
Christ, is worth nothing unless it can be put in practice. 
Inane visions are dangerous. They disturb the healthy 
normal life and delay the discovery of truth. These 
pages, with their carefully chosen quotations, their severe 
lack of comment, the inevitable inference to be drawn 
from them, furnish either an example and prophecy, or 
an arraignment of the principles of the entire book, of 
Tolstoy, and of those portions of the New Testament on 
which he founds bis system; principles of which the 
church, that also professes them, sometime, and perhaps 
soon, will have to take account. 

A brief chapter on " The Tolstoy of To-day " closes 
the book. We see again the love of the author for his 
hero softening the harsh outlines which crude contem- 
porary opinion always gives to the most exalted and 
admirable characters, and we feel that he interprets 
Tolstoy as only that man can who has the same tenderly 
human and beneficient spirit. Certainly all who read 
the book, whether they agree with the opinions expressed 
or not, will agree with the closing sentiment : " Tolstoy 
is the protagonist to-day of the drama of the human 
soul. A stage which can put forward such a protagonist 
has no reason for despair." 

The Principles of the Founders. By Edwin D. 
Mead. Boston : The Unitarian Association. 

This booklet reproduces the fine oration pronounced 
by Mr. Mead on the Fourth of July last before the city 
government and people of Boston in Paneuil Hall. The 
address made a strong impression at the time, and we 
are glad that it has been put into form for general circu- 
lation. It has been many years since Boston heard so 
fresh, vigorous and timely a Fourth of July oration as 



this. It is full of the spirit of Sumner's great address 
of 1845 on "The True Grandeur of Nations." It is a 
splendid defense of the principles of the fathers of the 
Republic against the recent encroachments of a spirit 
which strikes at the very foundations of our national 
character and mission. The booklet ought to be widely 
circulated and read. It sounds a strong note against 
the dangers of the dominant militarism, and declares the 
principles of peace to be synonymous in the present 
time with the principles of civilization and progress. 

The One Woman. A Story of Modern Utopia. 
By Thomas Dixon, Jr. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. Cloth, 350 pages. Price, 11.50. 

This book is not only more dramatic and intense, but 
more perfect in conception and better written than Mr. 
Dixon's previous story, "The Leopard's Spots," which 
for many people was marred by its seeming Southern 
prejudice. " The One Woman " is certain also, because 
of its intense dramatic character and the fact that it 
deals with one of the livest questions of the day, to have 
even a wider reading than the former book. 

This story is at the same time a love story — a double 
love story — and a severe arraignment of the teaching 
of some socialists on the subject of marriage. It is, in 
fact, an arraignment of the whole system of socialism, 
which Mr. Dixon apparently conceives to be inevitably 
a return to savagery, to the animalism and promiscuity 
of the herd. This does not seem to us to be a full and 
fair representation of socialism, which as held by many 
of its advocates, whatever its extravagances and ex- 
crescences in others, is entirely consistent with mono- 
gamic marriage, is indeed based upon the monogamic 
family, with its self-sacrificing love and mutual service. 
No criticism of a system is quite fair that does not make 
full account of all its essential characteristics, instead of 
looking chiefly at perversions and travesties of it. 

But the story's covert criticism of the teaching and 
conduct of some would-be socialist leaders is perfectly 
sound, and falls little short of dealing with actual history. 
One cannot read it and keep from his mind some sad 
stories of the past decade. 

The story portrays in a most tragic manner — not too 
tragic possibly for some occurrences in real life — the 
dangers and disasters which always wait upon any 
trifling with marriage vows and any licensing of the 
sexual passions under whatever pretext of ideal freedom. 
On the other hand, it exhibits, in a considerably over- 
drawn picture, the beauty and nobleness of a faithful, 
undying, self-sacrificing love of a pure, if not altogether 
wise, woman for the man to whom she has given herself 
for life. It would be hard to find in literature a more un- 
selfish and devoted character than the cast-off but still 
loving and faithful and forgiving Ruth Gordon, as she 
appears in the latter part of the story. She will seem to 
many to be abnormally devoted and self-sacrificing. 

The real criticism, however, to which we feel that the 
book, as a means of moral instruction, is open, is that it 
is too intense, too terrible. It is questionable whether 
the reading of such a story will not produce among the 
young and inexperienced, whose imaginations are vivid 
and natures sensitive, a tendency to the very evils which 
the author wishes to see prevented. 



